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ideas is rather far-fetched. But it must not be forgotten
that not so long after Schiller's time, these very ideas
found a powerful utterance in the genius of Schopenhauer
and became so intimately wedded to the Western Germanic
mind that they have persisted and thriven even to the
present day. In my view it is of small importance that
the Latin translation of the Upanislwds by Anquetil du
Perron (1802) was accessible to Schopenhauer, whilst
Schiller with the very sparing information of his time had
at least no conscious connection with these sources1. 1
have seen* enough in my own practical experience to
become convinced that direct communication is not
essential in the formation of such relationships, Indeed,
something very similar is to be seen in the fundamental
ideas of Mcister Eckehart, as also in a measure in the
thought of Kant, where we find a quite astonishing
similarity with the ideas of the Upanishatls, without the
faintest trace of influence either direct or indirect. It is
the same here as with myths and symbols, winch can
arise autochthohously in every corner of the earth and
are none the less identical, just because they arc fashioned
out of the same world-wide human uncohscious, whose
contents are infinitely less variable than are races and
individuals.
There is another reason urging me to draw a parallel
between Schiller's ideas and those of the East; and this is,
that the thoughts of Schiller might be rescued from the
too narrow cloak of aesthetism2, ^Esthctism is not fitted
to solve the exceedingly serious and difficult problem of
the education of man; for it always presupposes the very
thing it should create, namely the capacity for the love of
i Schiller died in 1805.
* I employ the word ' aesthetism' as an abbreviated expression
for' asthetic world-philosophy \ Hence, 1 do not mean that aasthotism
with the evil accompaniment of aesthetic action and sentimentality
which might perhaps be described as zcsthetieism.